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JESUS AND THE NEW THOUGHT. 


BY JAMES EDMONSON, PH. D., LL. D. 


The question is often askcd those who bold to the philosophy 
known as the New Thought, “What think ye of Jesus?” 

Without taking the time and pains to examine the principles 
of the new philosophy, many condemn it, because they think it 
will destroy some of their cherished conceptions; cherished, not 

cause they are true, but because they are theirs. So it happens 
that ma iy in their ignorance of the principles of the new philoso- 
phy, jump at the conclusion that the eceptre and crown are-about 
a from Se and He degraded, in thought, to the level 


clusion. On the contrary, the fair minded 
1 et Le new 8 instead of 
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1 mge s continually going on, and has been gpi 
the birth of time; and it will continue to go on us 
i an a shall know all things as they are. * 
ental principle of the new thought, is the new g 
— lent conception of God. It is a fact that the 
cendental concept m of God has dominated the thought of 
ation for ài h: last twelve handred years. paty 
ards God as outside of the universe, and 
and the theologies of the centur. 


late a new Magomeni of phil- 

t—a new philosophy, but nota 

— * new theology, but 

"once X Him; a new Christology 
new conception of Jesus. 

E granted, that the 

y is vastly different 

n. Even the casual 

| there has beens 

gt he christian centuries, 

Jen dut the thought 
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to Jesus, who love to read about Him, love to think about Him, 
love to meditate about Him, what would their answer be? 
Could they tell the secret charm of His personality? It is ex- 
tremely doubtful. May it not be that the secret of the influence 
that Jesus has exerted through the christian 
been fully comprehended? 


centuries has not 
Let us see. 


It will be well for us to bear in mind that there are three 
ideas of Jesus that have been at work upon the minds of men dur- 
ing the last eighteen hundred years. There is the real man Jesus 


iin was born, lived, held fellowship with other men, die l. 


This 
is the historic Jesus. 


This idea includes also what He taught, 
the words He uttered, the things that He did. The historic Jesus 


s both the person and the teachings of Jesus; but we know 
| sayings were few and His teachings elemental and simple. 
orie € Jesus were all we had to deal with, our task would 


s and doctrinal Jesus, we have an actual per- 
s. In the dogmatic Jesus, we have a legend- 
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, takes inte himself, eliminztes what to him is defer. 
pere to him is lacking: then P laces this tre 2187 
The copyist is not the artist; 

" ats EN uo, of himself into bis work. 
ause a moment to think we will see that our cox. 
at historie character is far from representing 
eo of Washington and Lis- 
ives of the actual persons; we have 
" bremen of their characters, and with 
fermed conceptions of them, by filling in 
t may. or may not, be true, but which 
k a great and grand character 
we see m different peoples have 
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jle or race at different times 
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bas been taken into the mind of a generation, received something 
from that mind and then has been projected, a realization of the 
conception of that generation. 

This conception of Jesus is the only one that has had any in- 


finence for good during the centuries, the Je-us of dogma has been 
baucfal in its influence; and the only 


wonder is that the ideal 
Jesis has wielded so beneficent an indaence as it has 
the retarding, deadening influence of the 
po if allowed, would shackle 

seusibil.ties and paralyze the will. 
Een were allowed it would retard all progress, even 
1 urn bac Ed l the shadow on the dial of time, and man wo ld not 
> recognize, or strive to realize the Divine as mani- 
ideal 2 It was dogma dominating that burned 
, Servetus at Geneva, Bruno at Rome and 
ance The influence exerted by the dogmatic 
the art idea are as different as the mind 
5 the heart, the other makes it a 

lapi ; the one freezes, 


in view of 
Jesus of dogma. 
the intellect, deaden the 
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4 re are two great types of heroism that command the 


ad mira. 
) the 


Th 
/ teem with illustrations of this type. But dim 


type; it has not been recognized so much as the other, 

l um it will be found to be greater than the 
t may be called the passive type; the type that 
e others; that seeks not its own; that is 
hat one idea, “Brotherhood.” Florence Nightin- 
charity flitting among the plague-stricken the 
ig the slums, will call to mind what is meant, 
character that the art idea of Jesus repre 
8 type that all the peoples of earth bow 
‘type which when lifted up draws all 

| influence it has upon the world, and 
wn His arms around a sin-defiled 

£ Fo tears, He has always had a word 

‘of hope. To the tempted He 

ging, a support. Again and 
aa tempted; I, too, struggled; 

| com likewise.” When 

a higher self, men are 

entered the human 

vest, charity abounds and 

| childhood is sacred; and 

loomed, ‘The violet of 
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Hon of men. One is the active, aggressive, positive type, 
Tm stands as the most fitting representative of this type, 


all men unto 
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"This, then, is the influence that has been working through the 


centuries, and which will continue to work with greater success 


in the ‘centuries to come, because released from association with 
the retarding, hindering influence of the dogmatic idea of Jesus. 


Yet ag we look back upon the track of history, what wonders 
it has wrought. Take a glimpse at its progress. This art idea of 
Jesus was lifted up in Grecian civilization and soon her pagan 
temples were abandoned, her most sacred shrines became deserted, 

her oracles were stricken dumb, and the God that had been to the 
Greek unknown became the objeet of his adoration, his worship 
ania loves at spread through the Orient and Ephesian Diana 
ge, her magnificence and her glory, and her Ionian 
| It entered 
E. emp R Rome, the palaces of the Caesars and Capitoline 
Juove w ed a to abdicate his throne to make room for the cru- 
1 cifie iis e arp r eee g 
N e hroug the dark forests of Northern Europe and 
| a barbarous Teutonic hordes from their 
b ba y rites a and e t gerer fices to the simple service of the God 
of peace and love. rossed the Northern channel, roused the 
rude Briton from th —— anterin and clothed that be- 
nighted isle wit i glo ory As w a gi sment eiee the waves of 
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y ed the continent to immolation in her turbid heart 

ered the incriminating relics with the waters of the sc. 
ose heroic hermits in i saks, a sca de 
) eroic he the giddy peaks, a scanty hundred 


1 nests of shale and slag, and lined them with 
| ín their hands, 


gling eaglets, there to sleep; 
1 soothed each timid cry, 
om their sylvan homes, 
only love can nurse and rear its own; 
l her hearts red tide to satisfy ite 


in those grewsome solitudes, 
d r 
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Yet not an incident occured to change the hermits’ lives. 
iv^ 


16. But all things come to those who wait 

And to the hermits waiting brought bewildering events, 

First came a ship careering o'er the sea with flowing sails, 

She seemed an animated and portentous thing 

As, with careening strides she cut the waters with her sturdy 
prow: 

Her signals struck alarm to every unsophisticated heart, 

They huddled close in frightened groups and strained thelr eyes to 
fathom what it meant; 

Nearer the vessel came and wider spread its glittering wings, 

The ocean all about it seethed and churned, 

The spray dashed high and fell in crystal showers on its deck, 

A fleecy wake trailed far in filmy folds that looked like feathers 
scattered on the brine, 

ETUR thelr terror turned to abject fright, 

he. ER pane folded its prodigious wings, 
0 more but craned its arching neck above the waves, 
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And so app sled to every altruistic instinct of his soul, 


lved to change its desolation to a garden 
tra n sit t of the sluggish year, 
oil by ship-loads to that igneous wilderness. 
I the seis mic rocks with oriental loam: 
í — od to | consummate El Hainid's e nterpriae, 
1 t will E without eclipse! 
ni 2 erstwhile arid slopes; 
ds or i the E lava beds; 
leys wit bearing seeds; 
88 luxuriance, 
issed and classified till all the island 


« > 
f the goda, 


a andas and verdure blossomed in 
s came with wood and 
ion r of his own; 

Y ished them, 


có of Moorish 


them how to 


an id could give; 


»ned in such rare 
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And revelled, each prolific season of the year, in flower scented 


transports of delight; 
She garlanded herself and hung her fragrant festoons high and 


low on every ledge, 
She rioted in green and sung herself to sleep with warbling birds; 
The wind sang sonnets in the sighing trees, 
The ocean chimed in rippling surf tones on the beach, 
The sunlight chanted anthems on a harp of gold, 


The moon played nightly on a star-encrusted lute, 
The shadows pattered dulcet melodies upon the murmurring 


The tushing morning kissed the ardent noon, 
‘The brilliant twilight wed the languorous night 
And with enamoring shadows filled El Hamid’s paradise. 
Bp 20. And irm this —— of the elemente — 
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BY C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


When Whittier makes the mystic brother sing 
Beyond the things of sense, 
ond occasions and events, 

iie. I know, through God's exceeding grace 

—  - A Release from form and time and place, 
ea 1 the real world and 

fancied mental or moral superiority? I think not 
ee text for the numerous misunder- 
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me who practiced the living religion I say: “Follow hin" 
explain, 
the opening of the poem, his fellow monks ask thi, 

| other to rejoice with them ‘where thronged refectory 


He does not wish to do so. With “God's 


silence he sits “unmoved 


Bep, + prey 
Even as ye list, the Lord's birthday. 

mies the ceremonial, but not eating and 

(b others, he recognizes their place and 

ds and hunger of heart, He does not 

w convert does, nor does he pity as so 

| “the elder brother“ whom Experi- 

Í ma love and to whom the out- 

| e his mind is light and his 

t illustration upon true man- 


mght him and which keeps 
uch sober and tolerant opin- 
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u limit the term to mean 
0 lit fe against men and 
och experience 

it is of little, if 

» The Science of 
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endeavor; it is in the main a gift, a grace, an initiation, though 
we may and must prepare for its reception by silence and solitude, 
The recipient is always more or less a sufferer. No 
volition or action, such as these terme are ordinarily understood, 
will lift even the seam of that veil which covers it. The recipient 
undergoes initiatory steps of vastation asa preparation for the 
reception of the inner glory." Such is the Experience of this 
Mystic, whose Christmas Whittier wants to describe and pointe 
to as worthy of imitation, 

When this monk tells his brothers that he waits within him- 
self to know the Christmas lilies bud and blow, he shows us sym- 
bolicall EN Experience is wrruiN and not wirnovr. He might 

o paid it was Anovx and not BELOW. Terms of len 
nl B" better show where it was, because it is ‘nowhere’ 
anywhere" and ‘ever; where," It is growth rather 
or distance IIe does not draw any hard and fast 
tells his brothers that 
e blinde st faith may haply save; 
E cepts the things we have. 
ir nis Reverence, 
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Asis Minor and neighboring countries have become servile and 
impotent from misgovernment and the plagae, and now take a 
sorry revenge by the incubating of pestilence and the transmitting 
of it do the other regions of the globe Roman cupidity sowed 
the earlier seed whieh Turkish rapacity has assiduously cultivated. 

Once in Italy the Campagna was full of cities and alive with 
dum activity. The Tarquias made Rome habitable by con- 
structing the famous Cloaca which draiaed a lake and converted a 
Mais wd ground inte a healthy district. But the 


—— — and destroyed all che com- 
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' : progress of civilizati 
ion of the different countries became little better 2 
* Hardship, privation and disease kept every a 

d and sparsely inbabited. The surface of the coni 


Irained a p reeking with miaematic vapor and dampness. Th 
cities of London and Paris were mere collections of wooa 
floored and abounding with filth and vermin. A pik 
ge stood at every door. Men, women chili. 
i other animals slept in the same aya 
eer, even among the dignitaries of tk 
erly unknown. The firs: Stuart king of 
jus Thomas a Becket of Canterbur, 
: d and lousy. Resort was bà | 
ames to neutralize the poison aud 4 
mrity. Inthe famine of 1030 hum — 
gid as food; and in 1258 fifteen thou 7 
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vent, cthers plurged into wild excess, often too horrible to de- 
scribe, frcm the sequerces of which those who descended from 
them have rot yet recovered. 

Our record of visitations is unfortunately not scientifically 
complete. It was plague, the Great Death, that so often depopu- 
lated Europe. But the distempers which have been so denomin- 
ated have not always been accurately determined. Sometimes it 
was a frightful form of variola, the black small-pox,” which is 
os Wd as bavirg come from Arzbia and Africa with the 

Again, it was a typhoid seizure, typhus with buboes, one 

diseases of Egypt," which foreign invaders had trans- 

o that once most healthy of countries. Nevertheless 

adies that, like fungi, have repeatedly sprung up 

in foul places, as where armies are long kept to- 
pulation | congregated too closely. 

contagion is required in such conditions for any- 

8 The he Years War originated small-pox- 
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condition of the populations of E urope in thos 
EL is wretched in the extreme. Ever y country w " 2 : 
nt ime empty of men. Thus when William 55 nt 
held the sceptre of England there were bare y about two 
that uta; not till five centuries later had the number 
The aver: length of human life four hundred year 
i har eighteen years, but now it exceeds thirtysix. 
vern ] countries of the Eur. opean continent there 
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a larger scale. No sickly community can be prosperous. If ir 
moral and intelligent it does well; but it will not be so long 
The rapid accumulation of wealth which has characterized 
our modern period has been the wonder and admiration of students 
of political economy. The working capital of the world has more 
than tripled in a lifetime. Another index of prosperity has been 
the large in orease of population, In England for example, where 
there is every year a considerable emigration, the number has 
mounted up to ten times what it counted under the first William. 
Indeed mauy are foad of saying that our progress in material and 
other advantages surpasses all former time. This, however, is 
ardly probable, An archaic world once existed that we have 
| ever emulated or equalled in mechanical ingenuity, scientific re- 
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BY. GEO. S. EDMONSON PH. B. 


Before any progress can be made in Psychic healing it is 
ssary that the student shouid be brought o an understanding 
in fundamental principles, in order that he may look at 
resented from the same point of view as that of the in- 
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ste " en t to assert that in this world of ours we have to 
"vid t ccena of the substance of things, and 
T. ance itself; with shadows and not realities, 
th case. on the domain of scienze, 


matter, motion or mind, we have to deal 
e of things; never with substance 


"iple. 


coal o It is seemingly very 

; the — of substance. Well it is 
ty of substance, perhaps, according to 
it the ordinary is not the correct 


2! a in many other cases. The 


‘is, the real substance. 
sible, the form in which 
t is not simple or elemen- 
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wes the piece » — and tells us the chemi- 
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existence. It exists only in the mind, in thought. It cannot be 
seen or measured; it cannot be handled or weighed. It is the 
unknown quantity in the equation of material existence whose 
value can never be determined save in terms of its modes of mani- 
festation. Even admitting the reality of this ultimate, primordial 
atom, we fail in getting a conception of the substance of matter; 
for then we shall have to ask, what is the substance of the atom? 
Of chat is it made? Whence does it come? And the answer 
comes not. 

Of motion we need say but little. "Though not an attribute 
or quality of matter, we only think of it in its relation to matter; 
we observe it only in its manifestations upon matter. A simple 
illustration will saffice. You hold a weight in your hand. There 
is no quality of motion perceptible in it. You let it drop. What 
happens? Motion is immediately manifested, every moment it 

pies a different position in space until it finally strikes the 


tio of it has been transmitted by shock to the earth. 
Ee communicated. to the surrounding air, 


limits of space—to infinity itself. But 
— vbetred ia the fallar 
Ee Where has it gone? You may say 
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Iused to agree fully with Mr. George that labor is the 
creator of all wealth; now I qualify it by saying—intelligent la- 
por creates, or intelligence and labor create all wealth The 
thought is often the product of the brain of one man while labor 
is performed by another. One plans, the other executes. If one 
man can both plan (that is, think) and execute (that is, labor) he 
reaps the whole reward, less rent and taxes. If he labors only 
(the horse can do that) and requires some one else to do his think- 
ing, he must divide with the man who thinks, and will probably 
find the thinker has the lion’s share of the product, and why not’ 

The great difference between men (I had almost said the only 
difference) is in what they think; in the way they look at things. 
The difference in men is as much in what they think of themselves 
of their surroundings and their opportunities as it isa difference 
in ability or of opportunity. I have come to believe that thought 
carries one up or down, as we elect; that **As a man thinketh, so 
is hes” that what aman thinks, he becomes. His belief in his 
ability to to surmount obstacles is half the battle. 'lhe man who 

n change his environments probably can and will. 

he cannot. The man who thinks he is of 
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perm bering mA aud. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THOUGHT. 


be 
E" — poverty not oalyJoppresses us until it makes 


y poor; bat it allies ws with poverty-stricken condi- 
2 ities? Abraham Linoola had fewer than most 
n, ba (o =e great emancipstor. Edi- 

“Superior opportunities. but his thoughts made 
1 ef the times Jay Gouki’s, Andrew 
Armours thoughts have put them in they 

sis of others) with equal opportunities and equal 
eder them, because they do not or 

| These socalled great men think, and the 
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am not sure but Andrew Car negie is doing a work 
TM that of Henry Geor riae 
ficial cm tot Henry George. Carnegie is building libraries u 
try » teach men to think. When they think, they vin 
+ — be ignorant, and will no longer fear, Mr. George wants t 
pe n up € D — for labor. beende and confidence wi 


«do this, 


» no 0 do bt have heard the story of the man who sold hi 

m: 5 nt t t foreign country to hunt for diamonds, Afte 

he was gone, it was ound that the spring from which he drask 
filled ith t he precious stones he had gone to hunt; the 

th-place = literally filled with diamonds. Perhaps, to», 


i 


heard of the ing geologist who sold his home aw 

) prospect | p scious metals. In passing out of the 

his yard he placed his hand on a stone rich with the 
raveled so far to find. 


all this to do with si sin wile tax, you ask? Nothing 
eate th pate yle tax, government owner 
n and every thing | else desirable in the way of 
M x | E until we can make 

hem OA would fail te 
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l BY PROF. S. A. WELTMER. 


from a Lecture Delivered on Sun- 
day, Sept. 23, 1900. 


T without faith it is impossible to please Him; for he 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that. 
ewarder of them that diligently seek Him,"— 


h, as T understand it in this connection, 
n of the term. 
ballat as OER but their 


"is 


| wrath faith. our actual 
* . "ug a ion or lito. 
|—faith an action of lite. d. 
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that which he be- 


illustrated in one of the most beautiful of 
-where the disciples had failed to cure the boy 
rought him to Jesus: “Then came the disciples to 


itl h as a grain of DITS seed, ye shall 
Remove thence to yonder place, andit 
tilt be impossible to you.” 
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upward to attain its own perfection—a tree with foliage an: d seed. 
Such faith constantly adds to itself. 
its end, perfection. 
There is probably no one but feels that there is over and 
above all a power, an intelligence, greater than man. 


Its purpose is constant, 


Man never 


has realized that he is the very image of that power. Jesus Christ 
was the incarnation of that principle, and he showed what man 
i O S when the God within him was made manifest to the 


pacer except by compliance with 
Dodd — save in accord- 
z that force sonar ae - sr. 
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- st agree before we can m and receive the answer, 
his as s law, and man exercises true faith only through active 
4 = the re ith. 
jes in his mind a dozen purposes and tries toat 
pea ples business cannot exercise faith because of 


415 world and exercise faith that has buta single 
Ac accompli uh i, qualifies. aman for success in anything he 


"e 


ter 'n ined to succeed in his own vocation 
ing out for hin self and cannot 


ered solely in connection 
T want to tell you that the 
wing the teachings of Jesus 
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the law. Faith is the only means by which we can bring about 
this agreement. Man’s every effort to comply with -he law ie the 
exercise of faith. 

The work that is done in the churches is furthering the cause 
of man’s morality because in a meeting of Christians there are 
many persons who have no other purpose in coming but to agree 
together and invoke the blessing of God upon themselves and 
their community, and to bring about a greater amount of peace 
and harmony. 

The churches receive all that they ask for, then what is it 
that keeps them from asking for more and more? That which 
kept the disciples from being able to «ure, unbelief; not enough 
belief, lack of faith. 

b Faith is not a possession, it is a faculty. You cannot have 
faith Er can exercise faith. 

z Tr ) the things you believe can be done, and your trial 
2 s the i Rd faith. 

it from the man who has forgiven the 
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corel enough lo see and 
said that he was attempting the im ponsi- 

e maa who believed he could do what he at 

that settled the C. opernican system. 

not so mach deter man from exerc ining real 

k of belief. 
| image and likeness of God, given dominion 
h à tit to everthing in the world and a 


learn 


] seed and the faults and 
he could act upon one 

to him. 
0 perfect faith and confi 
pwa that he is standing in 


for man are those created 
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e but Ido know 
à man can suc- 


to power. 
ywledge of 
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THE ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY. 


BY PAUL AVENEL. 


Beautiful thoughts are like beautiful gems- 
Polished and held to the light they #hine, 
But hidden away in the caskets of mind, 


"Their value is lost and their lustre obscured. 
Aver. 
IE ar Poy i ao and unadulterated reli. 


RE Proving to the mind by rational and 
mot only the reality of the future 
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it becomes an abstruse ethical philosophy 


in which 


de may delve for jewels of truth as a miner 


or diamonds. 
de minds these jewels present just such a crude appear- 
sented by the carbon gems when they fall from the 

the astute and cultured they present all the pris- 

ne ^ eut and polished gems in the lapidary's hand. 

> ion the inner light shines from all 


ta . unveiled they flash and 
dazzling brillianey; it is the dazzling 
t rie Philosophy upon the mind, 
erous; reason, unless it be well- 
bewildered and loses coherence in 

z of the esoteric law. 
Philosophy the mind must 
cripple and encumber it; 
simply relegated to 


: of algebra and 
lent to solve the 

o all stereotyped 

to solve for itself 
in the higher 
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ebration is impossible —and this assumption is both trae and 
false; it is true inasmuch as cerebration is a vital part of human 
consciousness and no function of physical life can be coherently 
conducted without it; it is false inasmuch as 
temporary adjunct of intelligence, an adjunct incidental to the 
physical life and abandoned when the corpus homo is abandoned, 

in plain language, it is the post mortem faculties of mind and 
these only, that are exercised in occult study —the brain however 
will act mechanically in conjunction with the post mortem facul- 
ties until the stulent has acquired sufficient self-knowledge and 


B to subject | it pen ling such study. 


the brain is buta 


It is the Mmintum 


— e of pseudo-ocultics such a jargon, and stes the 
| ilosophy | of ps intrinsic ethical virtue. 


God- -love which passeth understanding, i-e, divine 
ct or Eie in the universe; Christ-love which 


appeals | Xa an ling pef c e 
applied; the | lov i i 
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heavens, a love that is at once a natural science 


A natural philoso. 


phy and a natural religion, that is the eterna! nien us, the never 

- waning incentive of life in Celestial Realms, where tho ught amd 
em range upon a supernal scale. f 

— ineffable state-of-being is the destiny of every soal, a 

* inheritance upon which human beings will enter, when, 

eh reincarnation, they are qualified to graduate with is- 


1al honor from the School-of-Earth, and retire to take their 
-e rned "Lap among the Celestial Alumni. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
` sre oome to our table two volumes from the Purdy 


Rc. of Chicago. 
o: the Writings of George McDoo- 
Saetitel little brochure, dainty and tasteful in its 
tic s hav been made with discrimination, 
in — ee its sub-title indicates: ‘Helps 
tle volum nn make a very fitting 
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g of a new ye and of a new eentury, the 


& Tue beginnin 
A W eltmer Magazine salutes the public and with modesty 
asks that share of attention that Mt merits shall deserve 


The want that it will endeavor to supply is fora high grade 
evoted to the ex position of the 


1 issued regularly and d 
- principles of the New Thought in general and of Psychic Healing — 
ME 


»ular. 
* This ine has for its policy the quest for tra. 0. 
1 recognizes that the whole of truth is nt eon ned 
man made system. Therefore honest convictions, four 
reason ally expressed, will be weloomed © Av 
ine were to opt a motto e D pive of it 
« Whoever knows may hat h I 
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ndation that have come to us 


and, 


hly gratifying tous. It is another case of +I told you 


mght fors long time, that there was a strong 


rs high c magazine such as we are issuing. We 
p of the glowing testimonials that we have re- 


| issue. 


g that would be carried by any first c'ass publi- 
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